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ART AND PROGRESS 



same architectural forms were used, each 
temple was so placed that it told from 
afar by sea or land, a goal for pilgrims — 
a shrine for worshipers to draw near to 
— and yet each had a character of its 
own — always the same, yet ever differ- 
ing. I know, I am sorry to say, little 
of proportion, of scale, of heights, of 
lengths, but what I saw, with my own 
eyes, was the way these monuments were 
part of the country — never stuck about 
anyhow — but always composed — and al- 
ways different — and they were built with 
grand ideas of composition, impressive- 
ness and arrangement. Has there been 
any change in the black forest before 
iEgina — the "wine dark sea" at Sunium 
— the "shining rocks" at Delphi — the 
grim cliffs of the Acropolis— these prove 
in their various ways that the Greeks 
were great artists. 

These were the things I saw — had I 
known more I might have seen less — 
for it seems to me that most artists who 
have gone to Greece have been so im- 
pressed with what they have been told 
to see, that — there are, of course, great 



exceptions — they have looked at the land 
with a foot rule, a translation, and a 
dictionary, and they have often been in- 
terfered with by these aids. I went ig- 
norant of where to go — or what to see. 
When I got to Athens I fell among 
friends, who answered my only question, 
that "I wanted to see temples that stood 
up" — they told me where they were — 
and there they were. And for this in- 
formation which resulted in my seeing 
these sites, and making these lithographs, 
I want to thank many people, but above 
all Mr. R: M. Dawkins, Director of the 
British School at Athens, who, now that 
he has seen the work, agrees with others 
that it has something of the character 
and romance of the country. If it has 
those qualities — they are what I went out 
to see — and having seen them — and I 
have tried to express them — I know I 
can see more, if I have the chance in the 
future in the Wonder of Work of my 
time, for in our great works today we 
are only carrying on the tradition of 
the great works of the past. I have seen 
both, and it is so. 



THE WORKS OF SOME BOSTON ARTISTS 
AND ART TEACHERS 



THE Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
held in January an exhibition of 
work by the instructors in the Museum 
School. The exhibition, which was nec- 
essarily limited owing to the size of 
the available gallery, was interesting in 
its diversity and gave the public an op- 
portunity to see something of the work 
of recently appointed members of the 
faculty as well as some of the latest pro- 
ductions of the older teachers. 

The sculpture of Mr. Bela Pratt and 
the painting of Mr. Frank W. Benson 
and Mr. Philip L. Hale are well known. 
Mr. Benson's success in rendering light 
and his evident delight in outdoor life 
make his work very attractive. The 
four canvases exhibited by Mr. Philip L. 



Hale showed a remarkable variety in 
style and technique — they were the ex- 
pression of a versatile and clever artist, 
an indefatigable thinker, of extensive 
learning. 

The work of Mr. William James has 
sincerity and dignity, and his touch is 
vigorous ; his straightforward realism 
was in marked contrast to the idealistic 
conceptions of Mr. Frederick A. Bosley, 
as represented in "Spirit of the Antique" 
and two other studies. 

Mr. Thompson's three figure pieces 
succeeded in giving a feeling of space 
and atmosphere, and each of his compo- 
sitions was well thought out. 

Mr. McClellan is just beginning to 
show his work, and it revealed serious 




STUDY 



WILLIAM JAMES 



intention and interesting possibilities of 
development. 

Two walls were given to Mr. Huger 
Elliott and Mr. Henry Hunt Clark, in- 
structors in the Department of Design. 
One wall was devoted to the representa- 



tion of objects of decorative art while 
the other was hung with interesting 
pastels and water-colors of foreign sub- 
jects. 

There were in addition three paintings 
by Mr. Thomas Allen, Chairman of the 




Administrative Council of the School 
and a member of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 
Arts ; also three by Mrs. May Hallowell 
Loud, a member of the Council. Mr. Al- 
len's "Bonchurch, Isle of Wight/' and 



"Marblehead Pasture" were produced in 
the candid, direct manner of a man who 
is faithful to his impressions, and con- 
servative in his method. The work of 
Mrs. Loud was direct and thoughtful, 
with an evident sense of what is true. 



